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Like most historic events, those of the last 
months of 1957 have had both salutary and un- 
fortunate effects. The Russian announcement of the 
ICBM, their two successful satellites, the failure 
of our ewn first Vanguard test, and the account of 
Russian scientific training, may have destroyed the 
illusion held deep in the bones of many Americans 
that a “retarded” nation like Russia could never 
outdo America in a practical test. 

Khruschev was right in that revealingly petulant 
and defensive remark he made (in an interview 
with James Reston before the launchings): You 
Americans can no longer think we are just a nation 
of peasants. 

One cannot quite .’.a e the deep feeling of na- 
Lyndon Johnson expressed 
after the Vang” 0. 
allow ourselve: 


tional humiliati ’ 


Instead, we may even 
tain feeling of poetic justice, 
after that well-pubiicized fizzle, when some Russian 
wit at the U.N. genially suggested that we might 
apply for technical aid to backward nations. If it 
were not so serious a matter in the propaganda 
war, we might almost say it serves us right. 

The puncturing of American pride, overconfi- 
dence and complacency may be good. Certainly it 
is good that we recognize how formidable the 
Russian society can be, and that we see our ceilings 
on national debt and military expenditure can now 
be breached and the preoccupation of the conserv- 
ative elements of the society with the balanced 
budget can now be overcome (even the N.A.M. 
‘ends out the Vice President’s speech making clear 
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The Sputniks and Practical Society 


that no tax reduction is possible). Now the world 
contest has been brought home so dramatically 
that the session of Congress just beginning must 
concentrate on our international responsibilities. 

But any gains in realism, urgency and willingness 
to spend may go for little if they are all attached to 
other forms of the same error these past events 
reflect. We now realize the mistake in the attitude 
of Charlie Wilson toward basic research in science 
(“Basic research is when you don’t know what you 
are doing! I am not interested in studies of why 
grass is green.”). But we may make analogous errors 
in respect to science among the fields of education; 
in respect to missiles and nuclear weapons among 
military instruments; in respect to the military 
among the fields of contest with the Russians; and 
in respect to the direct contest with the Russians 
among our national purposes. 

In every case the error is to strike straight for 
the most immediate problem of the most tangible 
forms of power, to the neglect of the long range 
and intangible ends—in the light of which immedi- 
ate questions will ultimately be answered. This is 
the characteristic error of the land of know-how: 
by concentrating too exclusively on technique and 
on those most tangible objectives toward which 
technique is most easily organized, it oversimplifies 
the reality it confronts, neglects the factors not 
amenable to its concentration on practicality, fore- 
shortens the field of values, and may therefore in 
the end not attain even its own most practical aims. 
A naive assumption that the satellite program (be- 
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ing merely science) had no_ military-political 
significance, and too much emphasis upon applied 
science (as over against basic research) may end 
with the sputternick. Similarly, too exclusive a pre- 
occupation with science, at the expense of a broader 
liberal education, will lead ultimately to an in- 
adequate science. 

The danger in the field of education is that the 
federal aid which might, with administration lead- 
ership, have become a reality in this session of 
Congress, will now be shunted aside on behalf of 
crash programs primarily designed to get us a lot 
more scientists in a hurry. 

One is reminded of the probably apocryphal story 
about Mr. Eisenhower when he was president of 
Columbia University. When told that the university 
had no metaphysician, the story goes, he replied: 
“No metaphysician? Procure one!” But neither 
metaphysician nor basic scientific wisdom is avail- 
able to crash procurement programs. 

This is not to say that the effort to match the 
Russians in science, missiles, nuclear weapons and 
overt power is unnecessary. It is to say that the 
effort should not displace more fundamental na- 
tional purposes, and it is to say that even that effort 
may involve more subtlety than we have yet shown. 

The different programs, unfortunately, compete 
with each other, and choices have to be made: 
the danger is that the missiles will pinch expendi- 
tures for other military purposes, and that military 
expenditures will pinch those for non-military pur- 
poses, especially economic aid. If we concentrate 
too much on the big missiles and nuclear warheads, 
we may find we do not have the more diversified 
military strength we need when the diplomatic- 
military challenge the Communist world presents is, 
as it probably will be, limited engagements and in- 
direct aggression for which the threat of the so- 
called grand deterrent is not appropriate. 

Similarly, if we concentrate so exclusively upon 
the military, we may be ill-equipped in the present, 
real contests with the Russians: like that for in- 
tellectual and scientific leadership which the sput- 
niks symbolize, and like that in economic aid, in 
which, we are now told, they are engaging in large 
and effective measure. In the present session of 
Congress economic aid and the extension of recip- 
rocal trade may be hurt by the excitement over the 
missiles. 

Finally, if we conceive our national purpose 
exclusively in terms of the direct contest with the 
Russians, we may in the end not do as well as we 


might, even in that contest, when preservation of 
the national substance at home and respect abroad 
is at the heart of the struggle. 
In every case, too hasty an attempt to make our. 
selves strong may make us weak. 
WILLIAM LEE MILLER 


MARTYRDOM 
IN EAST GERMANY 


HE CHURCHES of the world have become 

increasingly conscious of the impressive witness 
to the Christian faith behind the Iron Curtain, 
given by the pastors and people of the churches 
in East Germany. Perhaps nowhere else under 
Communist despotism has the church developed 
forms of witness which so artfully combine shrewd. 
ness with courage. 

The constant bone of contention between the 
Communist regime and the church is the effort of 
the government to substitute a political dedication 
service for Christian confirmation. The dedica. 
tion service borrows heavily from the Nazi youth 
dedication. The church and the young people 
have stood firmly against the government on this 
issue. Recently the young chaplain of the Un. 
iversity of Leipzig, Dr. Siegfried Schmutzler, was 
condemned to five years of hard labor on the charge 
of treasonable activities. (See Jan. 6 issue, page 
183.) His treason consisted of public objection 
to work on Sunday and to “contact with the re. 
actionary Evangelical Academies of Western Ger. 
many.” These academies, incidentally, are the most 
creative ventures of postwar Lutheranism in Ger. 
many. 

The “cold war” offensive of Communism against 
the church has prompted some of the pastors of 
East German churches to flee to the West, when 
faced with these outrageous charge: /{ wenty pas- 
tors have already fled and 150 are re; oi .d to have 
asked permission of their superiors to migrate. 
Church authorities take the position that no pastor 
can leave his flock without permission of his super- 
ior, and charges have been instituted by the 
church against two pastors, under government in- 
dictment, who fled the East Zone without per- 
mission. 

Opinions about the legitimacy of church policies 
which practically ordain martyrdom for the pas 
tors may vary. But in any case, Christians in easy 
circumstances ought to be conscious of what price 
is being paid for the Christian witness in some 
parts of the world. R.N. 
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Public Education and Religion 


PERENNIAL FOCUS of the church-state 

problem in America is the issue of religion in 
the public schools. We seem to be caught in a curi- 
ously paradoxical situation; there is agreement in 
principle that our tax-supported schools must not 
be sectarian—and any substantive “‘religious instruc- 
tion” is today, in effect, sectarian. Yet there is 
widespread concern over the inadequacy of any 
system of general education which, taking the 
country as a whole, makes little recognition of 
religion as a basic and universal human interest. 
In some communities emphasis is placed on the 
former consideration to the extent that the school 
is virtually “out of bounds” for religion; in others, 
especially where there is a strong and relatively 
uniform religious tradition, the separation of 
church and state is more or less disregarded as far 
as the schools are oncerned. 

In recent years .1e increase in religious concern 
in America—which, to be sure, is subject to 
a variety of interpretations and appraisals—has 
registered in the field of education both at the 
public school and at the college level. This has 
sharpened the constitutional issue and at the 
same time has given impetus to individuals and 
groups who, in their eagerness to “get God back 
into the schools,” have given little heed to the 
limitations—inherent in a pluralist society and a 
correspondingly secular state—upon advocacy of 
religious beliefs and practices in tax-supported 
schools. The underlying principle is, of course, 
religious liberty. The crucial question would seem 
to be how to balance the right of the community 
as a whole to the free exercise of religion against 
individual and minority rights to be immune from 
majority pressures. 


A Significant Statement 


Pronouncements on this subject that are at once 
knowledgeable, discriminating, responsible and 
expressive of conviction have been all too few. 
This fact makes the document promulgated in May 
1957 by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. welcome and significant." 
The report faces issues squarely, defines them with 
unusual insight and candor, and formulates a posi- 





'The Church and the Public Schools. Board of Christian 
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tion which, while it has debatable features, is well 
grounded and realistic. The General Assembly 
calls for the definition and establishment of a 
“religious dimension” in the public school curri- 
culum. Better than any other church pronounce- 
ment I have seen, it avoids the Scylla of theological 
prescription and the Charybdis of an uncritical 
defense of the public school as it is today. 

Before beginning its analysis of the subject, 
the report takes up the “charge of godlessness” 
against the public schools and deals with it much 
more effectually than some of the spokesmen for 
public education. When an uncompromising de- 
fender of the public schools, who argues that they 
are as Christian as the churches, if not more so, 
proceeds to defend them against the charge of god- 
lessness he puts himself in a curious position. In 
effect he is saying, “Stop talking about putting God 
into the schools. They are all right just as they 
are. And don’t you call them godless, either!” 
One can’t exactly have it both ways. 

The Presbyterian position on this matter is tem- 
perate and discriminating: 


“Some feel that because a school does not teach a 
particular belief, proclaim a specific theological tenet, 
nor yet engage in a certain religious exercise, such 
omission is evidence of its godless nature. We believe 
it must be remembered that the inclusion of an overt 
observance of religion does not necessarily provide any 
institution with a dynamic religious character. The real 
motivation of religion, in addition to its divine origin, 
receives its strength from persons who live as those 
‘committed.’ It is important, therefore, that the real 
implications be assessed. Who are the pupils and who 
are the teachers in the public schools? Are they godless? 
How do they live with each other? Perhaps answers to 
these questions, coupled with a knowledge of what 
actually takes place in the classroom, might go far to 
alleviate fears.” 


Taking account of the recent stress among ed- 
ucational leaders upon moral and spiritual values 
in the schools and studious efforts to embody them 
in the educative process, the statement says: “We 
commend the school leaders for this analysis and 
encourage their efforts in holding these values be- 
fore our children.” Immediately following this 
sentence is an acceptance on behalf of the church 
of responsibility for developing a relevant theo- 
logy—a responsibility which many less discriminat- 
ing pronouncements have put, in part, upon the 
school itself. Here is the Presbyterian position: 


“Unless the church accepts this challenge to instruct 
its youth in the divine origin of all values, we foresee 
the danger of a drift toward a pseudoreligious position 











in which the values of human relationships implement- 
ing our religious beliefs become the central core of be- 
lief to the exclusion of reverence for God as known in 
Jesus Christ, the source of all human values. Since, 
due to the sectarian nature of such instruction, the 
schools cannot supply this central core, we maintain 
that the Presbyterian Church along with those of other 
persuasions must supply their own instruction in the 
areas of revelation and of grace. (Emphasis supplied) 

The italicized sentence definitely absolves the 
school of any responsibility for inculcating theo- 
logical beliefs. We are not concerned here with 
philosophical and psychological questions which 
the statement may provoke some readers to raise. 
The relation between religious beliefs and moral 
attitudes has not been sufficiently explored. The 
point here is that the roles of the church and 
school are qualitatively distinguished in a way 
that most statements on this subject do not 
match. 

The “common core” proposed by many, which 
the report characterizes as “a residuum of re- 
ligious belief agreeable to all faiths as a basis for 
teaching” is declared to be “insufficient and mis- 
leading.” And this is because “religious commit- 
ment arises in a specific and concrete religious 
community, highly articulate and never abstracted 
into common elements.” 


No Need for “Religious Neutrality” 


Yet the limitations upon the public school in- 
cident to its necessarily secular character are held 
to be not so restrictive as to entail complete 
religious neutrality. They “need not and should 
not imply that the public school has no obliga- 
tion to respect and encourage the development 
of religious faith and understanding as_pro- 
pounded by the child, his parents, or his church 
or synagogue. Public schools can properly sup- 
port the concern of children and their parents 
for ultimate loyalties and meanings without giv- 
ing unfair advantage to any particular convic- 
tion.” 

Those of us who have worked for years in this 
educational area along lines indicated by the 
Educational Policies Commission and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education will be pardoned for 
taking particular satisfaction in 
passage, quoted at length because it deals ex- 
plicitly with the role of the public school in 
pursuit of the religious dimension: 


the following 


“We hold that religious illiteracy is not congenial 
to the philosophy of general education nor in keeping 
with guidance practices that take into account the total 
needs of the child. We, therefore, join with responsible 
professional educators in their search for new and im- 
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proved means of recognizing the importance of religion 
within regular academic subjects. We believe it reason- 
able, and the part of honesty, that teachers interpret 
points of view other than their own with fairness, at 
the same time that their own points of view are 
acknowledged. 

Such teaching would thereby give recognition to the 
place of religion in American culture as imparted 
through knowledge in such school subjects as art, the 
earth sciences, literature, music and the social sciences, 
as well as the general counseling practices. The school 
should properly acquaint the student with general reli- 
gious differences and contemporary beliefs, while at the 
same time guaranteeing that no attempt be made at 
indoctrination or for the calculated purpose of achieving 
a specific commitment.” 


A paragraph likely to call forth varied reac- 
tions is the following: 


“We further insist that a ‘climate’ favorable to the 
development of private belief be preserved; that pupils 
receive encouragement through school channels to pur- 
sue insight into their own faith under the leadership of 
their parents and their religious leaders. We also insist 
that the child adhering to a specific set of religious be- 
liefs or holding to little or no belief be alike respected. 
The school is a natural setting within which the child 
can ‘live his faith,’ as exemplified by himself, his parents, 
pastor and teacher.” 


The emphasis on “private belief” which is, of 
course, in unexceptionable, may be 
taken as a reference to the Catholic objection 
to the concept of the “right to private judg. 
ment.” The objection expresses the Catholic an. 
tipathy to what is regarded an excessive individu. 
alism in Protestantism and in current secular phi- 
losophy. Indeed, one basis of Catholic apprehen- 
siveness concerning the public school is that it 
tends to be Protestant in this respect. However, it 
must be noted that the ensuing clause makes clear 
that the school should encourage pupils to study 
reverently their own faith under duly authorized 
guidance. 


context 


“Friendly Cooperation,” Not “Absolute Separation” 


It is in such passages as this that the Presbyterian 
statement reflects the changed position of the Su- 
preme Court with respect to the import of the 
First Amendment. The Zorach case, which arose 
in New York, did not, to be sure, “reverse” the 
McCollum decision in the famous Illinois case, 
but it did enunciate a doctrine which in effect 
substitutes friendly cooperation between church 
and state for the rule of absolute separation. That 
rule was a curious legal fiction, running counter 
to historical realities and practical necessities. 

A considerable part of the General Assembly's 
statement is devoted to the parochial school ques- 
tion. In a forthright declaration the right of edu- 
cation under private auspices is upheld; no sympa- 
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thy is expressed with the proposal to compel boys 
and girls to attend state-controlled schools. At the 
same time serious concern is expressed over the 
possibility that parochial schools may greatly 
weaken the public school system. The relevant 
passage reads in part as follows: 

“Few indeed are the churchmen or educators who 
would disagree with the fundamental right of an in- 
dividual to be educated in either public or nonpublic 
schools. We are justly proud that our history, written 
in part by court decisions, gives freedom at this point. 
We are strong in our feeling that this right must be up- 


held; we also believe that the nonpublic school move- 
ment must be kept under critical examination.” 


Note is taken of the increasing number of paro- 
chial schools: 


“In addition to the long-established and well-known 
large systems of parchial schools, small Protestant 
schools are mushrooming in various parts of the country. 
It is to be expected that advocates of parochial educa- 
tion will become an increasing force at the educational 
policy-making tables in order to strengthen their 
position” 

Doubt is expressed as to the academic or ethical 
superiority of parochial as compared with public 
schools. “Nor is it at all certain,” the statement con- 
tinues, ‘‘that attendance at parochial schools pre- 
pares a person to participate more fully in the life 
of the religious community. The moral ills, com- 
mon to our society, are found in student popula- 
tions of both parochial and public schools.” 

The conviction is expressed that ‘‘parochial ed- 
ucation accentuates differences, causing social cleav- 
age. . . . A united community calls for a setting 
within which children of all religious and cultural 
backgrounds freely mingle and develop attitudes 
of common understanding and trust.” 


Public Funds and Parochial Schools 


As was to be expected the report emphatically 
condemns the use of public funds for the support 
of parochial schools. Many readers, however, will 
find vulnerable the following passage: 


“We further believe that the seeking of so-called ‘in- 
direct’ benefits such as bus transportation and free text- 
books constitutes another misuse of public funds and 
is predictive of more and wider planning to help finance 
parochial-school education. We are opposed to the in- 
direct use of public monies for parochial schools even 
through they are expended under the legal category of 
‘welfare funds.’ We protest the tactics of those who cloud 
the issue of Federal aid to public education by insistence 
that portions of allocations of funds be used directly 
or indirectly for the benefit of nonpublic schools.” 


This means that when parents, in accord with 
what the Presbyterian statement calls an unques- 
tionable right, elect to send their children, for 
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reasons of conscience, to schools located far from 
their homes—schools conducted without cost to the 
community—they should be denied even the privi- 
lege of free transportation which other citizens 
enjoy and which the Supreme Court, in a decision 
defining church-state separation in rigid fashion, 
declared to be no infringement of the Constitution. 
It is difficult to see how so harsh a rule can fail 
to give rise to a sense of grievance on the part of 
Catholic parents. 

Denial of a reasonable claim on the ground that 
the recipient is likely to ask for more is a poor 
deterrent and shows slight confidence in the ability 
of the public mind to decide subsequent issues on 
their merits. Indeed, there is reason to think that 
a softening of this rigid Protestant attitude toward 
participation by nonpublic school children in bene- 
fits which are a matter of public welfare policy 
might make Catholic leaders more responsive to 
criticisms of a more substantial sort—relating, for 
example, to the organizing of community pressures 
which limit the freedom of non-Catholics. 

School administrators will be interested in what 
this Presbyterian document has to say about “re- 
leased time.” The plan is approved in principle, 
but with important stipulations, among which are 
these: 


“The public schools should in no case be expected to 
promote released time. Their co-operation only should 
be enlisted . . . We consider it important that those who 
promote released time share genuine concern with 
school people for students who do not participate in 
such a program. These students should be protected 
from tension arising from nonparticipation.” 


Strict constructionists—among them some mem- 
bers of the U. S. Supreme Court—take serious ob- 
jection to the use of compulsory school attendance 
laws to facilitate attendance at weekday religious 
schools. However, the current liberal interpretation 
of the First Amendment by the Supreme Court 
warrants all that this Presbyterian statement rec- 
ommends. Not only so, but adherence to its recom- 
mendations by churches throughout the country 
will doubtless tend to make the attitude of school 
administrators more friendly to the released time 
program. 


A notable feature of this impressive document 
is its insightful discussion of the teaching profession 
as a Christian vocation, and the consequent op- 
portunity of church-related colleges. Says the re- 


port: 
“We remind ourselves that one-fourth of the total 


student population of our forty-one Presbyterian church- 
related colleges are enrolled in teacher education 





courses. These prospective teachers are good students; 
many represent superior ability. Many of them have a 
strong sense of Christian vocation about their chosen 
field and will be prepared to unite with those of other 
religious disciplines to see clearly the relationship of 
religion to education in our type of society. These 
teachers have been and will continue to be well received 
by the public school.” 





Repudiating religious indoctrination in the pub- 
lic schools and exhorting to tolerance and impar- 
tiality, the General Assembly hopes that young men 
and women will sieze the opportunity to “find 
teaching an area of service that gives a maximum 
scope to their religious concern.” 


Private Education and the State: India 


RAVANCORE AND Cochin, now part of the 
T new Kerala State, have stood in the front rank 
of Indian states in point of literacy for many years. 
Their status was achieved because previous govern- 
ments had, through a grant-in-aid program, en- 
couraged private education agencies to conduct 
schools, ranging from primary grades to the college 
level. Now Christian and other private educa- 
tional agencies are threatened because of a bill re- 
cently passed by the Kerala government. 

As a result of multi-party conflict in the 1957 
elections, a Communist ministry has been set up 
in Kerala. It was thought at first that the educa- 
tion minister, who had championed the cause of 
private secondary school teachers, would work for 
higher salaries and better service conditions in 
the school. To the bitter disappointment of many, 
the Communist minister has taken cudgels against 
private schools instead. The education bill was 
passed with unhealthy haste in the face of wide- 
spread public protest and in the face of opposition 
from all other parties in the Legislative Assembly. 

Because of the questionable practices of some 
of the managers of private schools, there was need 
for an education bill. But the bill passed says 
nothing about educational policy or standards, 
although it does seek to reduce the control of 
the managers in about half of its 20 sections. In 
reality, the bill is directed toward curtailing the 
rights of minority communities, guaranteed by the 
Indian Constitution, to establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice. This pro- 
tection is given to various minority educational 
institutions, not just to purely religious schools and 
seminaries. 

In order to illustrate the threats of the new bill, 
it is necessary to briefly describe the four types 
of schools in Kerala. First, of course, there are 
government schools, owned and managed by the 
educational department of the state. 


Juhanon Mar Thoma is Metropolitan of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church 
of Malabar and is a president of the World Council of Churches. 
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Privately aided schools are owned by private 
agencies, such as trusts, denominations or parishes. 
The managers of these schools, according to the 
present system, remit 80 per cent of the fees col. 
lected to the government, and the government 
gives back the amount necessary for the salaries 
of teachers (according to a scale fixed by the gov. 
ernment) and the managers pay the salaries. 

So-called “recognized schools” are private schools 
which received no aid from the government. Such 
schools are very rare. 

In the fourth category, and perhaps the rarest, 
are unrecognized and unaided schools, which are 
in reality private coaching institutions. 

The new education bill gives privately owned 
schools a choice: they can either become ‘“‘recog- 
nized” schools, administering and collecting their 
own fees and paying their teachers’ salaries with- 
out government aid, or they can subject themselves 
to the new controls for private school management. 
This is hardly a choice, since most of the private 
schools could not survive without government aid. 

How will the new managerial system work? 
First, all fees collected must be given to the govern- 
ment. The government will then pay salaries to 
the teachers through the headmaster, or manager. 
The private agencies are still recognized as the 
legal owners of the school, but they can only select 
managers who are approved by the government. 
The manager in private becomes an agent of the 
government; he must submit records and accounts 
for government approval; he must select his teach. 
ing staff from government-approved lists, and of 
course, many of the teachers on the list will be 
Communists. 

In effect, this bill is a step toward nationaliza- 
tion of education. This may appear harmless to 
many in the West, but here, in ‘his Communist 
state of Kerala, it means regime) ation and in- 
doctrination. 

There are other sections of the bill which 
threaten the private educational agencies in less 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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Private Education and the State: india 
(Contined from Page 190) 


immediate ways. One section empowers the gov- 
ernment to acquire any category of schools in an 
area if the government feels there is a clear-cut 
need for such action. The aggrieved party may file 
suit if not satisfied with the compensation offered 
by the government. But the case would only be 
tried in the district court, and the decision from 
this court could not be appealed. Further, 
Sections 32 and 33 of Part III of the bill pro- 
hibits private educational agencies from using legal 
means to collect damages done by the government 
“in good faith” in carrying out the provisions of 
this act. To this extent, the education bill sus- 
pends civil and criminal codes of the state. 

There are some, even in the Christian commu- 
nity, who feel that the government is right in ex- 
ercising such rights over privately owned govern- 
ment-aided schools. But the saying ‘He who pays 
the piper must call the tune,” does not always em- 
body a sound principle. In the neighboring island 
of Ceylon, education is free up to the college level, 
and the government pays the full salaries of the 
teachers. But the managing boards of the schools 
and colleges have complete freedom to choose and 
appoint teachers, provided the teachers have the 
prescribed qualifications. According to some em. 
inent constitutional lawyers in India, who were 
consulted by the private educational agencies, the 
bill contravenes the rights of minority communi- 
ties and citizens at several important points. 

The bill can become an act only if the central 
Indian government sanctions it; it has been pend- 
ing action there for several months. If it is ap- 
proved, there is no point in the Christian churches 
continuing in the field. With the new bill in effect, 
the best one can say for Christian educational 
agencies is that they will be left with the doubtful 
privilege of keeping the school furniture and build- 
ings in good repair. The teachers will regard thém- 


selves as primarily responsible to the government 
and will be chosen from lists prepared by the 
Public Service Commission. The post of manager 
will no longer be really selective, but rather will 
be dependent on claims of age and service seniority. 
Is it worthwhile? 


WORLD CHURCH: NEWS AND NOTES 


IMC Hears Indonesian Report 

“Recent events in Indonesia must be viewed 
against the background of the nation’s undevel. 
oped conditions and her struggle against colonial. 
ism,” the Council of Churches in Indonesia de. 
clared in a statement to the Internation Mission. 
ary Council, meeting in Ghana earlier this month, 
Although Indonesia gained national sovereignty 
in 1949, the statement said, 70 per cent of the 
country’s major business enterprises and landed 
estates remained in the hands of the Dutch. Thus, 
while the Indonesians were getting poorer, the 
statement continued, it seemed to them that the 
Dutch were getting richer. 

“Negative groups have exploited this economic 
deterioration to strengthen their political posi- 
tion . . . [producing] the explosion against the 
Dutch residents . . . and the seizure of Dutch firms 
and properties.” The report said that the Indo. 
nesian Council of Churches had sent a letter to 
the Dutch Christians and churches, expressing their 
regret at the excesses and illegal acts, and urging 
that the Dutch “prepare to continue to work along 
side us in Indonesia in the spirit of cooperation 
and good will ... to the achievement of an indig.- 
enous economic structure within which the best 
interests of the people and nation may be served.” 
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